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of Virginia, the paar parks of Kentucky, Ohio, now 
the Empire and the Keystone State of the Union, 
across the broad and fertile fields of Indiana, the 
monster prairies of Illinois, the Ocean-like swells of 
Wisconsin, to the goodly land of clear rivers and 
green pastures in Iowa, and her sisters beyond the 
Father of Waters! And when our eye drank in of 
all these glories — the inheritance of a people with 
whom nothing is impossible — we could only say — 
it is wonderful: in Wisdom hast Thou made them all ! 
Kee EC She : Over all this region, and far beyond, are scattered the 
Sa ad ai thrifty homes of the readers of the Ouro Cutrvator, 
Talks from the Editor's Arm-Chair. and 4 is to these we now address a word of inquiry 
wae , and exhortation. We have been very frank in the 
) ‘ EARS come and go, and their steady ren expression of our own views and satibinn and have 
make up the great march of the oe solicited the same frankness from our correspondents. 
~ and the marches of the centuries fill the grea ‘| We can differ ever so radically with people, and still 
campaigns of Time, till the knell of the last year of| be friends. And we can hug the cords of a better 
all Time shall have tolled the i te bens friendship, oh ! how closely; for the kind words that 
It is well to - “ in eee pty and | 8° often come to us from far and near, are sweeter 
urselves — How the a ’ : F 
mabe we are getting forward in those things which then ros. i ~ rirsehecagty eee yg 7 
go to make up s life worthy an immortal soul. We eer se tn the flesh, we do know each othey 
leave the question with each of you to anewer, not in a sense that makes friendship a living reality. 
to us, but to yourselves; so it behooves each one to E ¥ iene Soncheh eatin atteeaianiinihinein 
xperience has taught u 
answer truly. P year some names that we have become familiar with 
As we— that ie, — a sa pep ed disappear from our lists, and new ones come in to fill 
any things wherein . 
hostae nal thie shall be our Schoolmaster for their places. Pricer ert tame at on og 
the years to come. As we look forward, the light of leave our circ ‘a . » rir wen erm na 
Hope tinges the hill-tops of the distant horizon, and | the hope that 2 no age uit ot eaet 
; Prophet of good omen. rolled in ou n ; . : 
aaa pon os Onto Cuttivator ! with | themselves in the lists for 1860, we tender our grate 
pay ‘ie we have journeyed year by year, till this | ful acknowledgments = prong tame — “ 
fifteenth year of our work is now closed. What let us see thele aac et ey We en ons 
mighty events have transpired around us, and among arbre begin the year rf en vain “~ aie 
us, during this time. The boys and girls that first mail books every year, an a . po Gis y 
opened the Ohio Cultivator in 1845, are the men and|hames as come vas us as suDSCrI mes oa » oni per- 
women of to-day. The mighty West has risen like | son has the Caktivater sent after wé ’ scription “a 
a giant of power, in the eyes of the World, and has pires. By this means we know w Wo -_ . take 
become the granary and the larder of the continent ; | passage with us for another year, an nese — not 
and more than this, its people hold the suffrages that | will not have the Lone foreed upon them. . oa 
shall decide, in the political affairs of the nation. It| always glad of a jolly big company, a ys t rite 
is only by seeing these things that we can compre- | of a kind Providence, and the good will o a < 
hend them. The Editor of the On1o Curtivator | constant friends, are under no necessity to beg for 
has traversed all this region for this sole intent. | patronage. And with these words of parting, we 
From the iron hills of Pennsylvania, the green slopes | wait to greet you on the other side of the New Year. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | jam into the fire place upon each side ; this will 
Farm Houses. jatford a constant current of air from under the 
a? \floor for cumbustion and draft. Any body with 


In buildings, durability, convenience, beauty, | means can build a house, but it requires consider- 


economy and health should be combined in equal | g)Je science to build one right, and nothing con- 
harmony. Not the windy, flimsy, shivery, shaky | quees more to contentment and happiness, or 
shells, with balloon frames, slender and frail 3) makes home more cheerful, pleasant and endear- 
with precarious foundations, giving away until the ing than a house which is in every way a real 
plastering cracks and comes off, and the building} .atistaction. Of course some of these ideas may 
gets all out of shape—too cool in winter, too hot} })¢ applied to other farm improvements, particu- 
in summer, and finally a gentle victim to the first larly the idea of making all of our improvements 





friendly tornado. Such buildings need repairing as durable as possible. . wW.c. 
from the time they are first built, nor will they admnedinda 

ever repay the cost of the repairs. A wooden For the Obio Cultivator. 
house with a good foundation, and a tin, slate or Bacon and Lard. 


pitch roof, when kept painted, will last four or ; — s 
five times as long as one built otherwise, without Having proven by actual experience, for the 
increasing over twenty or thirty per cent. the last eight years, that the following mode of curing 
cost. Yet where good brick or stone can be pro-| hams and shoulders, is a very superior and eco- 
cured, it costs but a trifle, if any more, to build a|nomical one, I send it to you for the benefit of the 
house that will serve as a family mansion for cen-| Cultivator folks : 
turies; these buildings should be lathed and plas-| To four gallons clear well or spring water, add 
tered, with aspace between so as to exclude |five lbs. sugar, seven Ibs. salt, one and a half ozs. 
dampness. A house may be large and costly, saltpetre, and two ozs. saleratus ; set over the fire 
yet so inconvenient that it is not fit for a man or| Until all impurities rise to the top, skim off, and 
woman to live in, but this is a matter in which ey-|then, when well cooled, pour it on the hams and 
ery one must consult the peculiar wants of his|Shoulders that are previously well packed in sec- 
family. Beauty does not consist so much in the |ond-hand molasses barrels. Let them remain five 
style and finish as adapting the style so as to har-|or six weeks, according to their size, and then 
monize with the landscape and the locality. take up; smoke with cobs, or hickory wood, un- 
I wish to say a word in regard to health: if you| til sufficiently smoked ; take down, wrap each one 
shut your family up without a sufficiency of light, separately in cotton cloths, hang up in a dry, cool 
they will become pale and unhealthy. It is said} place, the darker the better, and if they don’t 
that clerks who are confined in dark counting keep good, moist, and sweet, for twelve months, it 


rooms die in a few years with consumption. God| Will be because they are eaten up by lovers of 


in his goodness gave the sun-light to impart health, good bacon, before that time. : 
beauty and vigor to the mind and body, therefore lhe following is my mode of putting up lard: 
don’t shut this heavenly blessing from your hearth Cut in very small pieces, try or render until well 
stone. Have your ventilators so arranged that cooked, or all of the water is well boiled out. Just 
you can change the air at pleasure, also have in betore it is quite done, to each ten gallon kettle 
your living room a fire place, not one of your ful, add two handsful of slippery-elm bark, with 
little catch-penny concerns, but large, open and/all the out coating cut off; let it remain in till 
generous. Stoves are the great bane of civiliza- taken off, put up in clean oak kegs, or tin cans, 
tion; they are dark, gloomy and cheerless, they and set away in a cool, dry place, and it will keep 
beget colds, headaches, coughs, and hysterics— | ®* long as you wish ; the bark giving it a sweet, 
burn out the brains, and destroy the life and vigor|»ut flavor. I have kept it in this way for fifteen 
of the system. They breed discontent, sour|™months, and then, when warmed on the fire, it 
looks, sour words, and mischief generally ; the| Would smell sweet enough to eat with a spoon. 
inventor of air tight stoves should have been| All that want good hams, shoulders and sweet, 
hung, or if that punishment is too light, have been | Dut flavored lard, practice on the above receipts. 
compelled to pass his days in an air tight room ; J. S. LEAMING. 
with one of the air tight pets of his invention.| Clinton county, Dee., 1859. 
But if stoves you will have, connect a tube or 
small flue with the drawing place of the stove,, HoaGs 1n On1o.—It will be seen that the fall- 
then let it down through the floor so the oxygen!ing off this year is 353,883, as compared with 
cannot all be consumed in the room. 1858, and 133,515 as compared with 1857. We 
One great difficulty is that chimneys are so lia-| would caution our readers, however, not to jump 
ble to smoke. Make the throat narrow, then im-|at the conclusion that there is to be a short crop, 
mediately above enlarge five or six times the| because of this deficiency, but rather to remember 
width of the throat by a square offset on the back |that there were still left considerably over two 
of the chimney, then make a similar throat and| millions hogs, six months old, in this State last 
offset between that and the top. For fear that} April, which is pretty close up to the whole num- 
the room will not afford air enough for the dratt,| ber packed at the leading packing places in the 
it is a good plan while building, to leave a small | West, last season; and then when to those in this 
hole from the outside under the floor, then up the} State, are added the four millions of Kentucky 
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and Indiana, and the million and a half of Illinois, 

not to say any thing of Missouri or Iowa, it will 

be regarded very foolish, we think, to imagine 

that there are not enough of hogs to feed, still left, 

to make a full crop.— Cin. Price Current. 
«see 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Reading Among Farmers. 


In a recent travel of three weeks, in Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, I tind my mem- 
oranda to foot up the following distribution of 
periodicals taken by the citizens. County papers 
Foreign papers ;4;, Magazines ;, Medical 
3's, Sporting ,4,4, Agricultural by subscription 4, 
Religious ,§;, Destitute 4. Eastern Ohio differs 
from Western Pennsylvania in ratio*as 5 to 8 in 
favor of Ohio. This estimate may not be frac- 
tionally correct, but sufficiently so for our pur- 
pose. Now at least 8; are Agriculturists, con- 
sequently 8; of the interests would be in favor of 
an agricultural paper, while the mistake in their 
selection is nearly § against their interest in their 
own occupation. While ; pay from 100 to 200 
per cent. higher for their reading matter, as 
county papers are from } to 3 blanks or adver- 
tisements of little or no interest to them. It is 
now very fashionable for a short notice to oc- 
cupy one whole column, cheating the subscriber 
out of three-fourths of his due in reading matter, 
while all the Agricultural publications in the 
Union cannot publish all the important matter 
presented them for publication, when they econo- 
mise to the best advantage. Saying nothing about 
special publications taken by the few, nearly 
one-third are too poor (for an excuse) or so dis- 
gusted by being humbuged, or being over wise, 
and economical, refuse all! We have been in 
the habit of traveling the same road every two or 
three years for over twenty years, and our obser- 
vations confirms the following facts: Those that 
patronized an agricultural paper have become 
rich, ani exerted an influence on their neighbors, 
who show some taste and are thrifty, while where 
we find one who takes no paper, the whole neigh- 
borhood is paralized. That old stump has never 
been removed from before his door, or the old log 
out of the road. The old hog-trough still lies in 
the way, the old broken wagon and sled lie still | 
there, a monument of slovenliness, the chip dung 
still remains unmolested and the house unre- 
paired ; dirt and tatters indoors and out. 

The Agricultural works contain matter worth 
preserving for future generations, and not more 
than one in fifty but keep them on file from year 
to year, and many are bound in volumes and 
grace the book cases of the farmers. This cul-. 
tivates economy taste, and order. There appears | 
to be a set of inhabitants which are over two) 
hundred years old, or are two hundred years be- 
hind the times, and we fear they will never die. 
They keep others back and operate as a brake on 
the wheels of improvement. They appear not to 
know how or when to work, how to live, or how! 
to eat. At one meal they eat all buckwheat’ 
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cakes, at another all potatoes, at another all mush, 
at another all pork, at another all dumplins, &e. 
They know nothing of mixing work with living, 
choring with farming, comfort with economy, or 
taste with necessity. All the way to get rid of 
such pests is to have them die off, or subseribe 
for the Ohio Cultivator. TRAVELER. 





Soreuum In lowa.—The Keokuk Gate City 
has the following encouraging news with regard to 
the growing of Sorghum in Iowa: Estimating the 
value of the crop by the known amount in a few 
counties, we think it entirely safe to say, that over 
one million dollars will be saved to the State of 
lowa this year in consequence of the introduction 
of the Chinese cane among us. A million of dol- 
lars saved in this way is equal to two millions 
earned. The production is yet but just emerged 
from an experiment. If they save a million this 
year they will save two millions next. The Du- 
buque 7imes remarking on the same subject, says : 
that a tour through nine counties in that section 
showed an average of one sugar mill to about 
four farmers. The crop of molasses in Jefferson 
county is estimated this year at 60,000 gallons. 
Tama county last year produced 11,000 gallons ; 
this year the crop is estimated at 20,000 gallons. 
Jasper county raised 18,700 last year, and the 
amount estimated this year is nearly 60,000 gal- 
lons. The price of the syrup ranges from fifty 
to sixty cents per gallon. 

A Bie Yretp 1x Lake Co.—Permit me to 
inform the public generally, and Mr. G. S. War- 
ner, of Medina county, in particular, that I have 
raised, the present season, upon thirty-eight rods 
of ground, forty bushels of potatoes, fifty bushels 
of carrots, and sixty bushels of turnips, making in 
all 150 bushels, and upon a less quantity of land 
by two rods than it required for Mr. Warner to 
raise 105 bushels.—O. H. 8. in Cleveland Herald. 

Some Porators.—I had a piece of ground 18 
feet wide and 81 feet long in potatoes, from which 
I dug eleven bushels of good, sound marketable 
potatoes; one of which measured nine inches in 
length and six and a half inches in circumference. 
They were raised on high clay land. That is 
328% bushels to the acre. If any body can beat 
this, this dry summer, let us hear from him. 

Logan Co., Dec., 1859. Gro. H. Sort. 


LarRGE FoppEer Crorp.—Mr. H. Gilbert sowed 


| six acres of corn, just after the June frost, from 


which he harvested over nine hundred shocks of 
stalks, containing from four to six bundles each — 
being more fodder than would ordinarily be ob- 
tained from three times the quantity of meadow 
land.— Portage Co. Dem. 

A Monster Catr.—The mammoth calf owned 
and exhibited by Mr. J. M. Day, at the Deerfield 
Township Fair, in October last, was slaughtered 
last week. It was seven and a half months old, 
and weighed, when dressed, three hundred and 
ninety-four pounds. The hide weighed sixty- 
nine pounds. There is profit in raising such 
stock._— Portage Co. Dem. 
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SHEEP KILLED AND INJURED BY DOGS, AND 
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Haws in Horses’ Eyes. 





aie a tr sen setiaee 
TABLE OF HOGS IN 1859. ' = - 
=== : SSS =| There is a variation between the horse’s and 
KiLuep. Injurep. No. Hogs | the human eye of a very important and peculiar 
neem ry | character. At the inner angle of the eye there is 
No. Value.| No. | Value ___|found a dark membrane that, apparently at the 
IEE csacncenipe 679 $ 943 «©6176 «$ «154 ~©=— 34,807 pleasure of the animal, is shot rapidly over the 
Slane -..sess, a ORS Bhar |eye like a veil; it is instantly withdrawn, and in 
eeeeeoees » ri 9s) - ‘ . . 
eee sotenees 365, (834 160-206 5,960 its rapid transit cleans the eye-ball of dust or for- 
then. ...eeeeeees 7,8 ° ° . 
haidine ...-->.>- oes «SSS 158 Tae /eign particles that may have accidentally lodged 
Belmont .....+++++ 1,099 2,131 1,125 1,458 = 83,242) upon it. This membrane is called the “ haw.” 
Brown ..ceeceeeees 893 1,436 249 249 35,181 . ° : : : 
oe ES 436 905 179 988 42.012 It is not muscular, but its action is curiously ex- 
oat pe ORD feo aeo,tsiaea,~Ss«ARSS «15-804 | plained. It is projected from its place by the 
PELEEEE POR Se cece eee ’ ! tae oT] pF < . 
Dark, --ao-n+s0e ve 765 «1,437, «= 245. 422~=—S 30,760 compression, or rather depression, of the eye-ball 
Clermont ....+++++ k 7 a : i 
Gitta. nssastacndl oe Herr aa p= rth in its socket, occasioned by the retractor muscle. 
CEEEEEES ». 02+» 734 «1,582 570, 78G = 20.580/ When the eye is depressed by the play of this 
Coshocton ..... “| 749 «(1450841587 38,051 hilt a= ei : 
Crawford ....++++- 724 «(1.930 9,366 ©1254 +~—s- 34.857 | Muscle, theselasticity of the fatty substance behind 
meversses = ae ny BOS 7) the eye-ball causes the haw to extend itself from 
sewers ee eres 437 44 ‘ ae | » ond _ 
Defiance ... «+++. 312543 69 170 ~—«:13,715 the corner of the eye over the visible surface. 
gamete ge | “ee 7s) ots, a'eeo| When the retractor muscle ceases to act, the eye- 
Fairfield ......+++- | 1,989 2539) = 718} 7 44,856 ball resumes its usual position, the fat returns to 
Fayette .....+-+++ | 1,466 2,257 938 i7 43,109). 1 behind d the 1 Is h 
Franklin ......++++ | 1195 2,391) 422 738 55,619 | Its place behind, and the haw also returns to the 
ee cl | oa a = ial socket from which it has been momentarily 
GEARED..00000.00- | 186) 420) 59 78 3,969, pushed forward. I am the more particular in 
Sapna sara, «Ssae,~SsO2 = 42,486 | thus describing the utility and action of the haw, 
ereeecers f 6 ay | . . ¥ M4 
eaares «200s —~ & 5 4 38,573) because such is the gross ignorance of the major- 
ancock ......++++ 797 8, ° ee ° 
Hardin......... sn 410641 pons oa ‘yeas ity of country farriers, that when this membrane 
i. ogee ogg ATS. 683— 17-408 has been affected by a temporary inflammation of 
Highiand.......... 1,410 2,284 495 7 s4.aso the eye, and thus become enlarged and more 
Homes| BA MS) my 8812-628) prominent than usual, it has been regarded as a 
Huron senha 710; 1,498 71 467 22,891/ diseased excresence, and actually extirpated, to 
seeeeeeeeee y F ss . 
ama — fo Ms oas.~—sode'ge3|the permanent injury of the horse. Instead of 
= hpennnbantne | oy ie — we endeavoring to subdue the inflammation by the 
seeeeeeeees eel ‘4 ‘ . . . . 
Lawrence......++. | 617, ‘624 7 91 45.961 Ordinary remedies, it has appeared the simplest 
eeeegeemeent yo i ie 45.608 way to remove the diseased part; and thus the 
a veee | 433 921 136 298 10,319 eye, though for a time apparently restored to 
Madison...) gastos 924 health, has in the end been lost by the casual in- 
Mahoning........ | — 7 = ae troduction of impurities, such as dust, flies, ete., 
598 11336 837 73 13399 Which there no longer remains any natural means 
~~ ee os M~SC«ASS!\ of removing. It will scarcely be credited by 
1,194 1,774 466 547 98,864 general readers, that so prevalent is this error as 
— sas ——s«*18,709' to have found a place in that learned work, the 
288 504 53 49 34,875) “0 * : i. > 
Morgan .........+- | 604 1,015 346 361  ....../“ Eneyclopwdia of Rees,” where under the arti- 
Morrow. ......05- | 665 1,110 295 363 29,268 »] “ H ” ® © ° ® 
Muskingum ....... 1,906 8484 786 > 42.240 | Cle aw” this membrane is described as a dis- 
Noble......+..+++- 565 961; 240 274 22,974 eased tumor in the eye, and instructions are given 
err | 160 253 7 10 6,880 > Pree Te . P 
Paulding .........- | 99 «(153 8 1 5.995 for removing it! This may give a useful hint 
oe Re | SS Peta oasan gas. 2ast43 | not to confide too readily in the opinions of those 
C seen eeweenl , i ’ ’ | . . . . . . *-. 
Pike «.... siddees = se 1-569 farriers whose station in life justifies a suspicion 
RE RES 76| 49 . ‘ ‘ 
aaa alaptange | geol 879 % 118 44135 that their knowledge is merely practical, and not 
Putnam....+...... | 440, 608) 119 122 :18.754 founded upon scientific instruction. If you think 
eee “| 4305] aoe] oslo ats) soetiaithis letter worthy of insertion, and as being 
rs 08 0ves onrsice J 042) § 7 ’ 
orepaahaebeanea ee Ee 2va0, likely to protect any poor animal, either horse or 
Seneca Sohin ckea%kd 973 1,651 781 78 | 30,624 dog, from such cruel, destructive, and ignorant 
= Sabacahdateta 618 1260) 9Ssit—soa'atg Operations and treatment, I think you cannot err 
Summit wndot 829 1,789) 907 722, +14,191 in appropriating so much 
Trumbull ......... | 5501.56 7 369) 8,719 ppropriating so much of your valuable space 
Tuscarawas....... | 779 1,189) = 526,653) (35,685 | to Humanity. 
UMbOR. 2. .cccovcess 376, or) 203 i 23,012 | - 
Van Wert...... vse] 200 83 13,243 
| ~ . . 
Vinton.......+--..| 508) 660 51 7 13.859 Porators In Pits.—lIt is essential that pota- 
EE wisnunneds 648 1,348 187 199 32,718) . 
Washington | 976, «1,686 = 615, 528 «= 21,663, toes once buried should be kept dry. No one 
Walnegecccssse) HAE Lge 8) SOCday,~—sb'aS item is so important as this, and something better 
SRN, sinasiese tan | 307, 713 68 205 14,223 than straw from a threshing machine is necessary 
Wyandot...... “i 962751, 93,164 





Total .. ccccceces| 





Total Damage to Sheep Flocks in Ohio, by Dogs, 
“YP ee sees $146,748 00 


60,536 $109,661, 36.441 $37,097 2,174,298 | 


to carry off the rain. Rye or wheat straw, 


boards. We always are successful in keeping 


threshed with a flail,is as good as a roof of 
board buried in this way, and think them much 
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better in quality than if kept in an airy cellar. | 
Whether it makes any difference with the keep- 
ing or eating qualities of the potato, to keep it| 
exposed to the light ten minutes or a half a day, | 
we have never been able to determine; we suit 
our convenience as to this, though theoretically 
they should be exposed as little as possible. As 
to ventilation of the pits, if the ground is dry un- 
derneath, all they need is a wisp of straw at the 
top, reaching from the potatoes out of the cover- 
ing; the matter of that, indeed, is not essential. 
A free circulation is had through the heap, and 
the earth covering of course very light and por- 
ous, so that there is very little obstruction.— Cor. 
Mt. Gilead Sentinel. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Talk about Potatoes. 


We would just say to our Editor and his nu- 
merous Cultivator family, that the Sickles case is 
almost forgotten, and Harper’s Ferry has not yet 
produced so much excitement in our mind, as to 
cause us to neglect digging potatoes and gather- 
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ing pippins, and between days reading the Ohio 
Cultivator, ete., or the publication of any other 
sensible Editor who is good enough to keep a 
rooster to chase off humbugs. And now if this 
is a sufficient introduction for our present potato 
talk, we will just talk on. 

I proposed to myself, two years ago, that if 
there was any truth in the old saying, that new 
varieties of potatoes are easily produced from the 
seed-ball, many new varieties should be produced 
at once. Many balls were gathered, and the 





seeds saved, and in due time planted, and tended 
through the summer, from which we dug about a) 


quart of small potatoes, from the size of beans to | 


that of walnuts. All were carefully planted | 
again last spring, and in spite of Jack Frost, we 
were able to realize a tolerable yield—about two 
bushels, some having apparently arrived at matu- 
rity in two years. The largest would weigh over 
a pound. But to my mortification, nearly all had 
such strong resemblance to the varieties from 
which they originated, that they did not deserve 
anewname. And yet, after all our disappoint- 
ment, our labor is not wholly lost, for some two 
or three new varieties are certainly obtained, one 
of which has been submitted to the judgment of 
Dr. Beebe of Mt. Gilead, who pronounces it new 
and fine. It possesses some rare and distinguish- 
ing traits of character: first, it is the flattest po- 
tato we have yet seen, with few eyes, and very | 
little sunken ; second, it possesses the richest and 
most beautiful gloss of any of the potato family 
in these parts, its color nearly white, and we hope 
it will be welcomed into the great potato family, 
and esteemed little inferior to the chief of them. 
We have named this potato baby, the Monicon. 

We conclude this talk by saying, we have con- 





tinued our trial of planting only one and two eyes 
to the hill, (you will remember what we said two 
years ago,) and advise now what we did then,—| 
do not waste seed by using more than one or two 
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eyes to the hill, without you want to spoil a crop, 


and remember the writer, this present fall, dug 


over one bushel of potatoes from the planting of 
one potato, and that without any manure. 
GasrieL McWIiLviaMs. 

Lexington, Richland Co., O. 

Note.—With the above we received a specimen of 
this new seedling potato, which has a flesh-colored 
skin, is about the flatness of the old Yankee kidney, 
and otherwise resembles the peach-blow. It is re- 
markably mature for a seedling of only two years 
standing.—Eb. 


a oe 


Economy of Stock Feeding. 





How to Winter Stock on a short supply of fo- 
rage, seems just now an important question. I 
can tell how a very intimate friend of the Colo- 
nel’s did last winter, and perhaps somebody may 
be the better for it. 

This gentleman had a pretty good pile of corn- 
stalks, well saved. His stock consisted of cows, 
and his team of horses, but he had little straw 
and less hay. He’s a great believer in the vir- 
tues of cornstalks, and thinks he knows how to 
feed them. The first thing he did was to buy a 
straw cutter, and get it home. Then he fixed 
some tubs, by sawing good stout barrels in two, 
and made a good warm stable for his cattle. 

The stocks were all cut, and more or less straw 
was cut with them. Each cow was allowed all 
she could eat three times a day, and the mess, 
night and morning, was fixed in this wise: The 
cows at noon had a feed of dry cut stalks and 
straw, which they would eat pretty clean except 
the coarser bits. At about 3 o’clock these were 
gathered into the tubs, and enough more added to 
make the evening meal. To this was added two 
quarts of corn meal and two of bran, and hot 
water turned on, as much as would well moisten 
the whole, and all well mixed. The morning 
meal was the same, being mixed over night or 
early in the morning. In this way no stalks 
were wasted, the cows gave a good supply of milk, 
and increased in condition. It was some trouble, 
but the manure paid for that abundantly. On 
Long Island, where it is the custom for the farm- 
ers to sell their hay, they keep their horses 
on cut stalks and ground feed, and their teams 
look well. 

The Colonel’s friend and I agree that we can 
winter four times as much stock upon an acre of 
corn and stalks as upon the hay from an acre, and 
that there is no profit in growing hay for stock 
upon land that will produce good corn. But the 
corn must be ground, and the stalks cut, and 
cooked with the meal.—Rural New Yorker. 





Sreps FroM THE Patent Orrice.—A mem- 
ber of Congress writes to the Ohio Statesman 
that no seeds will be sent out this year, the money 
appropriated to that department being applied to 
plants, the tea plant among others, and to meet 
old balances due on past expenditures. 
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central eastern Illinois, to complete the three trials 
for the prize offered by the Illinois Central Railroad 
only, as the State Board had decided that the $3,000 
prize offered by them had not been won by the trials 
at Freeport and Chicago. On the 22d of November, 
the trial was attempted on the farm of Hon. M. L. 
Dunlap, who writes to us of the result, as follows : 

“ Yesterday the weather came off warm and fine, 
though the ground was wet. The place of trial was 
a wild prairie sod, in its native toughness. Several 
‘ ’ alterations have been made in the gang of plows, 
he Editor 8 Table. which have greatly lessened the draft. About 9 A.M., 

a net | steam was up, and away the huge monster moved, 

; OTE ETE — turning the turf in fine style, though it was evident 
Loox aT THE Inpex in this No., and see what a| that the load was as much as it could labor under, 
variety and amount of good practical matter is con-| with 130 pounds of steam. After running 100 rods, 
tained in this year’s Vol. Now you have a book for| ‘Wo cogs in the driving-wheel gave way, and a halt 

ray : ; . | was made for three or four hours to repair damages, 
binding, worth more than the price of your subscrip- | 


q ; “ : | by bolting on the broken segments. He then run 
tion, besides having had the reading of the numbers| with four plows, instead of eight, as at first. He 


as they came along. The Onro CuttivatTor does| plowed, during the afternoon, by fits and starts. Ac- 
not become like an old ‘almanac when the year is| tual running time, 80 minutes ; plowing 2, 9-16 acres. 
odets tan to dank tee GR thin, 00k 1 h , To-day the plows have gone to the shop to make some 

Ban Ae ho — na shape ‘0 alterations, when it is to plow not less than thirty 
make it available. acres before it leaves my farm, if it takes part of next 


res season — so say the officers of Illinois Central Rail- 
The Steam Plow in Illinois. road Company. Its practicability must be tested, 
before it goes to Centralia or Bloomington.” 


We learn from other sources that this trial was 
generally considered a failure, and that the whole 
machine must be re-constructed before it will work 
eatisfactorily. Miles Greenwood of Cincinnati, has 








i 











A year ago last September, Mr. J W. Fawkes | 
made his appearance at Centralia, IIll., with his steam | 
engine, Lancaster, to compete for the premium of| 
$5,000, offered by the Illinois State Agricultural So-| 
ciety for a practical steam plowing’ machine. Our | obtained leave of Mr. Fawkes to build an engine 
impressible friend Emery, of the Prairie Farmer,| 4 hor pis model, which we presume will be constructed 
leaped upon the deck of the engine, and prejudged| 


’ sas ~ | 80 as to avoid the weaknesses which have thus far 
its perfect success, and wrote of it like one intoxi-| provea fatal to the success of Mr. Fawkes. 


cated with enthusiasm. The mass of the people ee 

caught the same feeling, and from that day to the| “Strrrep Ur.”—One poor fellow down East is 
close of the United States Fair at Chicago, more | Considerably stirred up, because another poor fellow 
than a year afterward. if talking and cheering could | Out West presumed to perpetrate a “ ferociously fun- 
have made it successful, nothing could have been ty” advertisement on the cover of hie magazine, and 
more so. But the plows would not perform at Cen-| insinuates that this ferociously funny advertisement 
tralia, and they would not perform at Decatur, a few | has let the gas out of his balloon, by which he is 
weeks afterward. The machine was taken back to|¢amaged in the sum of $10, more or less. Now this 
Pennsylvania for repairs. On the sixth of Sept.,| is flat burglary as ever was, and the poor fellow out 
1859, we journeyed to Freeport, Ill., to see it make| West ought to have known that the poor fellow down 
a second series of trials) The men shouted, the|£ast has a pre-emption upon all the gas in the 
women wove garlands, and put them upon it, the| country, and kindly permitted him to delude himself 
band played Hail Columbia upon its deck, enthused | with the notion that the rising and setting of the sun 
Reporters swore it was a great institution, and all| ¥®5 regulated by his slow monthly. This is a great 
would have brought oxen and garlands, and done|°Utry, but not quite ready to be fenced in yet. 
sacrifice to it, as the priests of Jupiter were about to| CoRRESPONDENTs who may expect private answers 
do to Paul the Apostle. Meanwhile the Editor of| or special attentions, will please bear in mind that 
the Ohio Cultivator looked into the anatomy of the| we shall be particularly occupied for the next two 
thing, and asked to see what the engine could DO,| months. We do our own work, and our duty to the 
besides running around the ring to amuse a crowd. | public is now first in order, and any scraps of leisure 
Mr. Fawkee is doubtless a very ingenious mechanic,|W@ can command, will be devoted to individual 
but he is a very poor showman, and the judges were | #ffairs : so do not think us wilfully negligent if some 
not much better, so the trials turned out as we have | things have to wait a while. 

before written. 








Transactions of the Iowa State Agricultural So- 
About the middle of November, 1859, the “ Lan-| ciety for 1858, 472 pp., for which we are indebted to 


caster” made its appearance at West Urbana, in| the Secretary, J. H. Wallace of Muscatine. 
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The Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of Delegates from County 
Agricultural Societies, in connection with the Ohio 


State Board of Agriculture, was held in the Senate | 


Chamber of the Capitol, on the 7th of December, 
inst. Sixty Counties were represented in the Con- 
vention, leaving nearly twenty regular societies with- 
out any representation. We are sorry to record this 
instance of neglect, especially after a season of such 
successful exhibitions. The attendance of both Del- 
egates and Candidates was less than we have seen 
for some years, while in point of substantial intelli- 


gence, the Convention was as good as ever was. The 


following is a list of Delegates by Counties : 
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Ashland—Wm. Osborn. 
Ashtabula—G. C. Calkins. 
Athens—W. P. Johnson. 
Belmont—J. Neiswanger. 
Brown—P. L. Wilson. 
Clark—W. Hunt. 
Clermont—J. Kugler. 
Clinton—P. H. Vandervort. 


Coshocton—T. 8. Humrickhouse. 


Cuyahoga—A, A. Jewett. 
Cham paign—T. R. Thompson. 
Darke—M. Spayd. 
Delaware—T. \'. Jones. 
Erie—E. Bemis. 
Fairfield—J. A. Fetters. 
Fayette—Wm Palmer. 
Franklin—Alex. Mooberry, 
Geauga—Chester Palmer, 
Greene—D. McMillen. 
Guernsey—N, Hyatt. 
Hancock—P. D. Bigelow. 
Hairdin—J. M. White. 
Harrison—J. C. Jamison. 
Highland—B. Conard. 
Hocking—¥. Stiers. 
Huron—Alvin Brightman. 
Hamilton—Jesse P. Wilson. 
Jefferson—J, 1D, Ladd. 
Knox—H., P, Warden. 
Lawrence—W., D. Kelly. 
Licking—Wm. Alsdorf. 


A resolution was adopted inviting to seats in the 
Convention all friends of agriculture who may be 
present and desire to participate in the discussions, 
provided that none but the regular Delegates shall | 


Logan—John A. Harner. 
Lake—J. P. Axtell. 
Lucas—A. C. Harris. 
Marion—F. Messenger. 
Medina—Jesse Seely. 
Miami—W., B. M’Lung. 
Monroe—J. R. Morris. 


Montgomery—Thomas Brown. 


Morgan—B, W. Conklin. 
Muskingum—V. Best. 
Madison—B. F. Clark. 
Morrow—G, W. Hiskett 
Noble—Thomas F. Wilson. 
Pickaway—F. W. Renick. 
Portage—L. T. Hine. 
Preble—H. W. Dooly. 
Putnam—John Maidlow, 
Ross—A, W. Seymour, 
Sandusky—J. Vallette. 
Seneca--J. H Pittenger. 
S:ark--H. Raynolds. 
Summit—H, P. Cannon® 
Trumbull--H. Austin. 
Tuscarawas--B, D. Downey. 
Union—J. W. R»binson. 
Vinton—FE, Waltz. 
Warren—Jacob Egbert. 
Washington-—-W. Holden, 
Wayne—Wm. Taggert. 
Williams—W>m. M. Stubbs. 
Wyandot—T. V. Reber. 


vote in the decision of any question. 


The statement of the Treasurer, Lucian Buttles, 


was presented, as follows : 
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|note for $1,200 is still outstanding. It is supposed 
that a sale of the lumber on hand at Zanesville, will 
pay the above indebtedness of the State Board, and 
|to provide for paying the balance of unpaid premiums, 
current incidental expenses, and salary of the Cor- 
responding Secretary, a credit has been negotiated at 
the Exchange Bank of Columbus, where orders are 
to be paid on presentation. 
| Mr. McMillen introduced a resolution requesting 
the State Board to take immediate steps for the per- 
‘manent location of the State Fair at some central 
| point in the State, where citizens can be best accom- 
modated. 

This resolution called out the usual amount of talk 
|on both sides, without eliciting any new ideas on the 
subject. 


| 
| 


| J. D. Ladd moved to amend so as to request the 
State Board to consider the expediency of holding 
‘the State Fair at one place for two years in succes- 
sion ; and in this form the resolution was adopted. 

| A communication was read from Dr. Rob’t Thomp- 
son of Columbus, saying that he had been appointed 
by a Medical Convention to prepare a paper on Milk 
Sickness, and requesting that members of the Con- 
‘vention, or other officers of Agricultural Societies, 
|communicate to him such facts as they may be in 
| possession of on this subject. 

| A number of resolutions and amendments were 
|offered and discussed, relative to the publication and 
|distribution of the Agricultural Reports, all of which 
| were finally comprehended in a resolution offered by 
Mr. Millikin, that the Legislature be requested to 
| publish 30,000 copies of the Report, in English, one- 
half to be distributed as at present by the members of 
the Legislature, and the other half by the State Board 
and County Societies. 


This resolution was barely 
| adopted, and shortly afterward was reconsidered, and 
|the whole matter left to sleep upon the table. 

Mr. Jones desired to memorialize the Legislature 
| for leave to include the transactions of independent 
‘societies in the Report of the State Board. 

Mr. Millikin stated that the Board had the right to 
insert whatever information they deemed necessary, 
jand the authority of the Legislature was superfluous. 
| Mr. McMillen said that if we begin to recognize 





how independent societies, they will next ask to be 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. received by their Delegates to full membership in 


Balance in hand, Dec. 7, 1858....... 0.0. .seeeeeeees siszi so |this body. Other gentlemen expressed themselves 
Proceeds of $800 loan at Clinton Bank, Columbus.... 773 00 =| . . 
From lumber sales at Cincinnati.... iy hbcken een eenn 335 79 | opposed to the encouragement of independent sone 
Appropriation by Legislature............. Scdbacceue 2.999 42 | ties, 
Receipts of Fair at Zanesville... 2.2.0... cc. ccc eee 8.187 82 | P P P P 
Proceeds of $1,200 loan at Zanesville ........-....+++ 1,188 00 Col. E. Spencer of Geauga, said that in his region 
Subscriptions of citizens of Zaneaville..............- 3,000 00 | . : te P 
Use of Grounds for refresbinents.............. ... . 443 50 | there were many efficient independent societies, which 
WM ected St. La alt $is.si9 33 | all went on harmoniously, and without detriment to 


steeeeecerens $15,766 34 | the regular County organizations. 
Showing a balance due the Treasurer, L. Buttles,| At the suggestion of W. H. Ladd, several gentle- 
$217 01. |men proceeded to give their views and experience on 
The vouchers include the payment of the $800|the subject of Grasses for pasturage, including the 


borrowed of the Clinton Bank, but the Zanesville | question of shade and open grounds. We propose 
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to give the substance of this conversation, inacom-| The Board agreed to meet on the 24th of January, 
pact chapter, hereafter. | 1860, at which time they will consider propositions 


At the Evening Session, the regular business in| for the location of the next State Fair, which propo- 
order, was the election of five persons te fill the va- sitions, they expect will contain the offer of not less 
cancies in the State Board, caused by the expiration than $5,000 cash, and the free use of grounds for the 
of the terms of J. M. Trimble, John Reber, Lucian @Xhibition. 

Buttles, N. S. Townshend and L.Q. Rawson. The pacuins vane. 
Convention proceeded to ballot, and the first count 


showed the following gentlemen to be elected :— The committee appointed to examine the applica- 
J. M. Trimble, John Reber N. S. Townshend, T.C cations for premiums on field crops, reported that the 
pte nal ery B Perkins tae ’ "applications have been limited, and that several of 


De <cinlice of Mir. Senle. tn Citation those have not been made in conformity with the 
solved to ask the Legislature to change the time of eel ravine ee 
holding this Convention, from the second Wednesday |. mf e payor - "8 mg P ¥ d oe 
ns wae 
in December, to the first Wednesday after the first pesmi Perils te ® > ocho Bite he. 
Monday of Janvary pounds of hay, for which he is awarded a premium of 
The regular business of the Convention being one. ‘ . 
completed, J. D. Ladd introduced Mr. Charles Reem- Samuel Scott, of Morgan county, having raised on 
elin, who proceeded to speak of reformatory institu- half an acre of neon 160 monensin pounds of 
tions for vicious boys, and more particularly of the gegen —— a an = a _ 
objects and success of the State Reform Farm at hatgrge elley, of Cuyahoga county, aving raise 
Lancaster. Mr. Reemelin concluded his remarks by 267 bushels and 2§ quarts of onions on s quarter of 
saying that the great remaining difficulty to be pro- an acre of ground, was awarded a pegs of $10. 
vided for, was in procuring suitable homes for such John Loughrey, of Adams county, raised ee res 
boys as leave the institution with credit. Mr. John acre of ground 113 bushels of corn ; Robison Baird, 
A. Foote, a Commissioner of the Reform Farm, also of Adams county, raised on one acre 84} bushels of 
addressed the Convention on the same subject, and corn ; Guerdon Perrine, of Erie county, raised on one 
on motion of J. D. Ladd, the following resolution *°® - bushels and 16 pounds of cate; bet as the 
was adopted : premiums for oats and corn are offered on crops of 
This C a ee a not less than five acres, the committee think it would 
is Convention ear yre 8 to the offi- ' , 
cers of County Agricultural Societies to use all prac- be improper to award any premiums to either of the 


tical means to procure future homes and employment ®bove applicants. 


for the commended pupils of the State Reform John Mosier, of Adams county, raised 52 bushels 
School. 


of turnips on one-eighth of an acre of land, being at 

The whole business of the meeting was thus dis- the rate of 416 bushels per acre; but no premium 

posed of in the one day and evening, and at half-past was awarded, for the reason that no premiums were 
ten o’clock, the convention made a final adjournment. offered by the Board for crops uf turnips. 


mes The report of the committee was adopted. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE BOARD. 





y a - WV > ‘ 7} 
. , RIMMING GRAPE ViNES.—-Grape vines should 
The State Board met in their rooms on Thursday | + be trimme : P 


i d in the spring. The proper time 
morning, the 8th of December, and organized by the | |. November. By seleseiogs at ea pe sal we 
election of J. M. Trimble President, John Reber get rid of a large amount of surface for continued 


Treasurer, T. C. Jones Recording Secretary. J.H. evaporation, all of which is increased by winds 
Klippart was then re-elected to the office of Corre- passing over the surface of a larger amount of 
sponding Secretary. On further reflection, Mr. Trim- Vine; the ends where the cutting occur are sure 
ble resigned his office of President, and Alex. Wad- "ot to bleed when growth commences; they may 
dle was chosen in his stead. The full Board now ‘hen be firmly tied without the chance of break- 





ing or injuring the swollen buds. The cuttings 
stands : Pils? ‘ 
made from the trimmings at this season are of a 
Alex. Waddle, South Charleston, Clark county. | hetter quality for spring use.—Delaware Gazette. 
J. M. Trimble, Hillsboro’, Highland county. | see 
John M. Millikin, Hamilton, Butler county. CurRANTS and GoosBeRRIEs are called small 
John Reber, Lancaster, Fairfield county. Jruits in the catalogues, but those who have had 
C. W. Potwin, Zanesville, Muskingum county. | ™0st experience in their use as summer fruits for 
T. C. Jones, Delaware, Delaware county. the family, will testify that they deserve a larger 
j : place than is usually assigned them in the farmer’s 
N.S. Townshend, Avon, Lorain county. =a Th = 
ite ddd “Wadia: Ceailin eit garden. e currant is one of the most whole- 
tera <a . y- some and refreshing fruits, and can be used in the 
Wm. Dewitt, Cleveland, Cuyahoga county. 


greatest variety of ways. It is also the easiest 


H. B. Perkins, Warren, Trumbull county. grown, and the surest of all fruit crops, so that no 


° 





? 
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one who has any ground need be without it. It| able, but not 80 much for grain crops. There 
is also a profitable fruit to raise for the market,| will be some difficulty ot this nature, it is true, 
and its use is increasing in our towns and cities. but he considered it more important that the most 
The gooseberry (the Houghton or American va- fertilizing properties of manures—the ammonia— 
riety) equals the currant for ease of culture and should not escape, as is not the case when it is ap- 
abundant produce, and although less generally) plied as fresh as possible. 
known, is much esteemed for cooking and preserv- | Mr. Haseltine stated that he considered that 
ing. It is also becoming a popular market fruit, there was a great difference in this respect be- 
and must be considered as among the best of the| tween the farming and the nursery purposes in 
“fruits for the million.”—Rural Annual. | the use of manure. Horticulture required great- 
oo er niceties in these things than agriculture, and 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | in the latter more labor-saving processes can be 
Beds of Moss Roses. adopted to counteract difficulties of this kind. 
; Mr. Mullet stated that fresh manures from 
Some who are curious in Roses, particularly in| their seeds of weeds, ete., for general farming 
Moss Roses, like to grow them close in beds or) purposes, were not so vigorous as in the nursery 
borders. If well managed, they may bé very) business, of course. He had found the dock and 
justly called Beds of Roses, as the whole surface | the rag-weed the worst of these enemies. 
is a close and beautiful mixture of flowers and) Mr, Addis recommended that manures should 
leaves. In order to have them more perfect in| not be applied immediately from under animals, 
this manner, the shoots must be layered close) hut laid out and composted by mixing other mat- 
down to the ground as they advance, arranging ters, as liquid manures, ete., for two’ or three 
them regularly and closely together, and allowing! months after. He did not approve of hauling 
their points only, with the buds upon them, to! manures from town, on account of the injury from 
stand up. They are kept down in the first in-| the seeds of weeds, grasses, etc., but he would 
stance, by hooked pegs, in the ordinary manner of| rather make up his heap at home by judicious 
layering carnation pinks. In order to make them) treatment of it in various ways, and from many 
the more characteristically Moss Roses, the sur-| sources. 


face of the earth is concealed by a covering of | Mr. S. Robert stated that he should be much 
| pleased to distribute to those persons who would 





moss, which is renewed occasionally. 
Others grow a mixture of many kinds of Roses) send for it—at what the packages would cost, say 
in the above manner, and in different figures, as| from twenty to thirty cents per barrel—a manure 
ovals, circles, hearts, diamonds, ete., which they| that he has principally composed of calcined 
edge or fringe with other plants, as French Hon-| bones. This may be found on the east side of 
eysuckle, Scarlet Lychnis, Sweet William, or sow| Deer Creek road, near a large square stone house 
an edging ot Mignonette, Dwarf Larkspur, or) whitened. the first one on the right hand ascend- 
Dwart Lupines, around them, which gives the | ing from Court street. It is ready for delivery 
whole a very gay and beautiful appearance, from | at any time. The sign on the house is “ Boston 
the variety and brilliancy of their colors. Slaughter House.” ‘This manure is rich in nitro- 
GarpDEN Mary. |genous matters and phosphates. His object in 

“ . | this offer to horticulturists and farmers, is for 

Manures for Horticultural Uses. | them to introduce it, and try its effects upon the 


| . . . . 
Discussions at the Cincinnati Hort. Society. | rns eg Peni tn + te a fr wctntiers 
Mr. Cook introduced the subject for discussion | four barrels of it can be obtained by each person 
—the time and mode of applying manures—by | at least. 
remarking that he had experienced great incon-; Mr. Heaver suggested that much caution was 
venience from the application of very fresh stable | necessary in the use of the above composition, as 
manures, on account of their great production of) in too large quantities and in an unmixed state, it 
timothy, clover, weeds, etc. He would be careful) would destroy all vegetation, for perhaps two or 
to allow manures to undergo a considerable) three years after. Properly treated it was a most 
amount of fermentation. durable fertilizer. It should be composted with 
Mr. Pierson observed that manure made and/| stable manure and earth, say one-third manure, 
saved during the fall months, aad put on the one-third loam and one-third stable manures, and 
ground in the early part of November, would be put on the land in winter. 
apt to remedy this evil of weeds in a great meas-| Mr. Green had applied these calcined bones to 
ure, if not entirely. corn in the hill, but carefully as to quantity, and 
Mr. Millikin said that manures may be so man-| mixing it with other matter. He had found the 
aged as not to have many weeds, grass or grain| ears much larger on the plants thus treated. It 
seeds. The summer season manures may be| must be much composted. He had used seven 
spread late in the fall, and then plowed under.| hundred barrels of it, and considered it of much 
The greater portion of the city manures consist value when properly managed, although it was 
of sawdust, and there is not much that will vege-| very offensive to a neighborhood, unless disinfect- 
tate in them very seriously. For strawberries | ed by suitable agents. 
the hay and clover seed would be most objection-| 











Dr. Warder had no question as to its value. 
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It was probably worth two cents per pound, prop- | ments be revised by the Secretary and published 


erly applied with care. jin the transactions. 
Mr. Buchanan had found it produced a good| The subject of Grapes and Grape Culture was 
and lasting effect on his vineyard. jthen taken up and discussed with animation— 


Mr. Cranch had composted it (one shovel of it) |eliciting much new experience and valuable in- 
with four or five of old tan and charcoal. Let it | formation, especially in reference to the Dela- 
lie some time, and then apply it to the depth of| ware, Diana, Logan and other new varieties that 
near two inches on the ground in Marech—on/|have of late become so popular, and given a new 
ground dug fifteen inches. He then hoed it in,|impetus to grape culture in the United States. 
and he produced thereby an immense crop of|{ An abstract of the discussions on this and other 
cabbages. points of practical interest will be furnished our 

Mr. Pierson said this manure can be obtained | readers before long. ] 
of Mr. James, in Cumminsville; earth has been} Small Fruits, as currants, gooseberries, rasp- 
thrown on it, and it is in a good condition to be berries, &e., these occupied the attention of the 





applied. Society during an evening session. 

Mr. Mottier observed, that the best way he had Winter Apples came next ; and occupied a half 
found to get rid of the offensive odor, was to|day quite profitably ; then pears had their share 
throw over it, when spread, ground charcoal. of attention; and lastly, the injuries done to orch- 

Stine ards by Borers, Aphis and Bark-lice. 


Ohio Pomological Society. The Report, which is to be published as soon 
as the Secretary can prepare the materials ; will 
’ . abe, Gas be full as large and interesting as any precedin 
The meeting of this Society at Columbus the 5 2 Sagres. y prececing 
seated ead nal : one. Members of the Society, and those wishing 
past week was well attended, considering the very , 7: te ee 
tea & a ana - « * |to unite, who have not yet paid their fee ($2) for 
cold weather. The show of fruits was quite fair , aa 
: rox : the ensuing term of two years, are requested to 
for the season, embracing a large assortment of : 3 
. ¢ + by . , remit the same to the Secretary. 
winter apples, from different parts of Ohio, and| ~..,  ¢ : : , 
‘on The following are the officers of the Society 
some from Indiana and Michigan, also a few - 
elected for the ensuing two years. 


years and grapes. Several letters were received : z cape - 
I gra} President—A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati. 


stating that more specimens of fruit would have 


3 : ‘ ped Vice President—Dnr. Ep. Taytor, Cleve 5 
been forwarded to the meeting, but for the belief a Presiden T n. Ep. Taytor, Cleveland 
.° Secretary and Treasurer—M. B. Bateham 
that they would have been frozen on the way. Cohen. ; 
¢ i ) s. 


The President of the Society, (Mr. Ernst) was 
unable to be present, owing to serious illness. 
The Chair was occupied by the Vice President, 
Dr. Ed. Taylor, of Cleveland. An address writ- 
ten by the President was read by the Secretary, 
and ordered to be published in the report of the 
transactions. The report of the Ad interim com- ‘ey 
mittee, embracing the doings at the meeting at 
Cleveland in June, 1858, and at Zanesville in 
September, 1859, was presented by the Secretary, 
and ordered to be printed; also the Treasurers’ 
report for the past two years. 

The Secretary also presented a large number 
of letters which had been put into his hands by 
the President, as the result of extended corres- 
pondence, had with a view to collecting and pub- 
lishing some account of the Pioneer Fruit Grow- 
ers and Nurserymen of Ohio, and portions of 
Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. Batcham said he 
had perused most of these letters, and could as- 
sure the Secretary that they would be found of 
much interest, not only as memoirs of men whose 
names deserve to be handed down to posterity as 
those who labored to benefit the world, but to 
nurserymen and pomologists of this day, these 
documents were of peculiar value as giving the 
history of the origin or introduction of many of 
our leading kinds of fruits, and the names by 
which they were known in olden times. He felt 
that much praise was due to the worthy President 
for the large amount of labor he had performed 
in procuring these letters. 

It was ordered by the Society that the docu- 


Committee Ad interim, the foregoing officers, 
and Dr. J. A. WArpeErR, Cincinnati; S. B. Mar- 
shall, Massillon ; T. S. Humrickhouse, Coshocton, 
and J. R. Mitier, Enon. 
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The European Larch. 


The Larch, though having a resinous wood 
like the Spruce, is not Evergreen, but while in 
foliage is more delicately beautiful than any of 
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The foliage consists of fine,|ment of home comforts and the sweet blending of 


fringy clusters of thread-like spray of a delicate| home surroundings, the care-fretted spirit might 


but clear light green. The European variety, 
been largely cultivated in England and Scotland 
for its timber. In America it grows in most per- 
fection north of the St. Lawrence, and its south- 
ern limit is in Ohio and Virginia. It is from 
this tree that Venice turpentine is obtained. The 
most common variety of American Larch is called 
Tamarack, a fine and stately timber tree, grow- 
ing mostly in swamps, but far inferior to the Eu- 
ropean variety in beauty. 


Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farmers’ Thanksgiving. 








It is indeed an occasion bordering on the su- 
blime, to see almost an entire nation pouring out 
their hymns of grateful praise to the All-Father, 
for his mercies and blessings, and that as a nation, 
notwithstanding money pressure and panics, we 
are progressing beyond measure. We are mak- 
ing giant strides toward the Millenium of Labor. 
I know from actual comparison, that the Ameri- 
can people, and such of our immigration as have 
cast their lot in with us, have the greatest of all 
reasons to be thankful, for we acknowledge the 
right of no man to take away the fruits of our 
labor. It we toil, and the Lord sends the “ early 
and the latter rain,” and we have an abundant 


harvest, no one takes the tenth, under pretence of 


a God-given right to lord it over us. If the 
Lord “make us families like a flock,” our first- 
born and our second sons are not taken to spend 
their best years in burnishing implements of war 
and learning the art to kill their brothers. Very 
many indeed are the privileges and blessings 
which the American people enjoy, and long may 
they be continued to them and their posterity. 
Ogle Co., Ill. O_p Firkin. 
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How to make Home Happy. 


Keep music in the heart, and cheerfulness on 
the face. Let the heart’s gushing fullness well 
up in the gentle numbers of kind generous deeds. 


Never let the nobler emotions of the soul be sup-| 


pressed by selfishness; the secret of happiness 
lies in living for others. Don’t study to approxi- 
mate to the cold formality of the world, or allow 
her busy cares to bring their shadows to thy 
brow. 
kept on the background of life's picture, and 
should be relieved by the light penciings of con- 
fidence and love. Our homes are too much like 
cells, where light never enteres unless it is thro’ 
the bars and grates of heavy, dull realities ; when 
they should be the true pictures of taste and re- 
pose, with all the rigid lines of dullness and fret- 
fulness rubbed out, where, in the nice arrange- 


find a true nepenthe. 
figured above, is a native of the Tyrol, and has} 


Cares are a kind of necessary evil to be’ 


Ertie B. Woop. 
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Choice Patterns for Embroidery. 





| Mr. Harris :—For the purposes of translation 
I take several French magazines, which also con- 
\tain some very elegant patterns for embroidery of 
ivarious kinds. If the farmer’s wives and daugh- 
ters, who live at a distance from cities, and wish 
to contribute to the ornamental department of 
fairs, can be benefited by them without too much 
trouble to myself, I will be glad to furnish them 
with such. I can do this at half the price 
jcharged for such patterns at the embroidery 
istores. I have on hand, for instance, fifteen or 
/more patterns of the knit Shetland shawls, so 
‘much worn, and an endless variety of patterns 
'for muslin and worked embroidery. These would 
_be worth, I suppose, to any one who needed 
them : 

Collars, searfs, ete., 123 ets. 
| Shawl or tidy patterns, 25 cts. 
| Patterns for worsted embroidery, such as slip- 
pers, ottomans, chairs, ete., perhaps 50 cts. 
| Any lady applying will also please remit the 
necessary stamps for postage. 
| Incase the materials can be sent by mail, ar- 
‘rangements may be made by which these can be 
furnished, if desired, to those who live at an in- 
convenient distance from embroidery stores. Ad- 
\dress Mrs. ANNE T. Woop, Marietta, O. 
| ms 
| Earta to Earta! Asues to AsHes.—Men 
‘seldom think of the great event of death, until 
the shadows fall across their own path, hiding for- 
ever from their eyes the traces of loved ones 
whose living smiles was the sunlight of their ex- 
jistence. Death is the great antagonist of life, and 
|the cold thought of the tomb is the skeleton of all 
feasts. We do not want to go through the dark 
| valley, although its passage may lead to paradise ; 
and, with Charles Lamb, we do not want to lie 
\down in the muddy grave, even with kings and 
|princes for our bed fellows. But the fiat of na- 
ture is inexorable. There is no appeal or relief 
\from the great law which dooms us to dust. We 
flourish and we fade as the leaves of the forest, 
and the flower that blooms and withers in a day 
has not a frailer hold upon life than the mightiest 
;monarch that ever shook the earth with his foot- 





\steps. Generations of men appear and vanish as 
|the grass, and the countless multitude that throng 
the world to-day, will to-morrow disappear as the 
footsteps on the shore. 

-<-seoo—- —- 

CaLirorniA Pre Meton.—I paid 15 cents 
and postage for six seeds of the pie melon. I 
planted them in rich, loose soil; every seed grew, 
and the product was upwards thirty melons, three 
of which averaged in weight thirty-three and a 
third pounds. ‘The whole product of the six seed 
was about eight hundred pounds. And they make 
pie which, in the judgment of most who have 
eaten ot them, equal to the best apples. J. R. 
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Redemption of Virtue. 

Oh! if this world could rise out of this swamp 
of sensuality, rank with weeds and dark with 
deadly vapors—full of vipers, thick with pitfalls, 
lurid with deceptive lights—and stand upon the 
secure heights of virtue, where God’s sun shines, 
and the winds of heaven breathe blandly and 
healthfully, how would human life become blest 
and beautiful! The great burden of the world 
rolled off, how could it spring forward into a grand 
career of prosperity and progress! This change 
for this country rests almost entirely upon the 
young men of the country. It lies with them 
more than any other classes, to say whether this 
country shall descend still lower in its path to 
brutality, or rise higher than the standard of its 
loftiest dreams. The devotees of sense them- 
selves have greatly lost their power of good, and 
comparatively few will change their course of life, 
Women will be pure if man willbe true. Young 
men, this great result abides with you! If you 
could see how beautiful a flower grows upon the 
thorny stock of self-denial, you could give the 
plant the honor itdeserves. If it seems hard and 
homely, despise it not; for in it sleeps the beauty 
of heaven and the breath of angels. If you do 
not witness the glory of its blossomings during the 


day of life, its petals will open when the night of 


death comes, and gladden your eyes with their 
marvelous lovliness, and fill your soul with their 
grateful perfume.—[J. G. HoLvanp. 


Why do Children Die? 

The reason why children die, says Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health, is because they are not taken care 
of. From the day of birth they are stuffed with 
food, choked with physic, sloshed with water, suf- 
focated in hot rooms, steamed in bed-clothes. So 
much for in-door. When permitted to breathe a 
breath of pure air once a week in summer, and 
once or twice during the colder months, only the 
nose is permitted to peer into daylight. A little 
later they are sent out with no clothes on at all 
the parts of the body which need protection.— 
Bare legs, bare arms, bare necks, girted middles, 
with an inverted umbrella to collect the air, and 
chill the other parts of the body. A stout, strong 
man goes out in a cold day with gloves and over- 
coat, woolen stockings and thick double-soled 
boots, with cork between and rubbers over. The 
same day, a child of three years old, an infant in 
flesh and blood and bone and constitution, goes 
out with shoes as thin as paper, cotton socks, legs 
uncovered to the knees, neck bare ; an exposure 
which would disable the nurse, kill the mother 
outright, and make the father an invalid for 
weeks. And why? To harden them to a mode 
of dress which they are never expected to prac- 
tice. To accustom them to exposure, which a 
dozen years later would be considered downright 
foolery. To rear children thus for the slaughter- 
pen, and then lay it to the Lord, is too bad. We 
don’t think the Almighty had any hand in it.— 





And to draw comfort from the presumption that 
he has any agency in the death of the chiid, is a 
presumption and profanation. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
WE MEET: 


A SONG FOR HOME ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


We meet, to-day, with clasping hand. 
And with bright and sparkling eyes, 
To be, within, a merry band, 
Whilst without are wintry skies: 
Then let the summer of the heart 
Shed its sweetest fragrance here, 
And bid each sadd’ning thought depart. 
That would mar our pleasant cheer! 


We ’ve known the summer’s fervent heat— 
Autumn's mild and genial hours ; 

Have seen the angry tempest beat 
Harshly on the meek-eyed flow’rs : 

Yet, though they faded in the blast, 
As the winter days drew near, 

There ’s naught in all the changeful past 
That can mar our pleasant cheer! 


What though some gentle ones we miss— 
Voiceless in the lonely tomb— 
Whose lips returned our farewell kiss, 
Whose bright cheeks have lost their bloom : 
Old Time hath stanched each bleeding heart, 
Kindly dried away each tear ; 
So let us bid each thought depart, 
That would mar our pleasant cheer! 


Though some we love have turned away, 
With a cold, averted brow, 

We ’Il meet new friends, as on we stray, 
Kind as those around us now ;— 

And if we sometimes breathe a sigh 
For the long-estranged, yet dear, 

To-pay we ’ll meet each kindly eye, 
Smiling back in pleasant cheer! 


And when, alas! our sun hath set 

In the cold and silent grave, 
And love’s sweet tokens of regret 

Sadly o’er each tomb shall wave,— 
May we not hope to meet at last 

With the lost, estranged and dear, 
And, with fond mem’ries of the past, 

Bid them to immortal cheer! 

A.B. 1. 





For Curmsraiss—Tue Best Yet.—Im- 
merse the feet in salt water as hot as can be 
borne. Have a kettle of boiling water by you, 
and gradually increase the temperature by pour- 
ing itin. The feet will become puffy and swol- 
len. Keep the feet in for half an hour or longer, 
and then wipe dry, and go to bed, and it will be 
found that the soreness and inflammation has en- 
tirely subsided. Remember this, it is so simple 
and effectual. Mary. 


Note.—Somebody says that water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, is good to use in this way for 
chilblains.—Eb. 
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